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The people of Boston, with imposing 
ceremonies and at great expense, have just 
erected a bronze statue to Benjamin F'rank- 
lin, the world renowned American states- 
man and philosopher. Never was a sta- 
tue more deserved,—never a great and 
good man more properly eulogised, than on 
that occasion. 

Among those most distinguished for 
elevating the condition of mankind, every 
American may speak of Benjamin Franklin 
with patriotic enthusiasm and honest pride. 

As a boy, Benjamin Franklin was both 
poor and uneducated. Carly in life, he 
was thrown upon his own resources and 
compelled to earn his own living. But he 
was truthful, frugal, industrious and perse- 
vering. With remarkable mental powers 
and a very retentive memory, he combined 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a 
thorough appreciation of every opportunity 
to acquire it. 

His writings evinced so much maturity 
‘of mind and strength of character when he 
was only seventeen years old, that he at- 
tracted the attention and commanded the 
admiration of many famous persons ; among 
others of Governor Keith and Col. French, 
who in our picture are represented as cal- 
ling upon Franklin while engaged about 
his work. 

His employer,—whom you see in the 
picture with arms extended and eyes dilat- 
ed in astonishment, had observed from a 
window, these two finely dressed gentle- 
men crossing the street and coming towards 
his shop door,—and he thought within 
himself that they had come to patronize 
his establishment. You can imagine, 
therefore, how amazed and disappointed he 
was, when they both pagsed directly by 
him, and going up to young Franklin bow- 
ed respectfully, ane solicited the honor of 
his company to dinner that very day. 

The young man was not unduly elated 
by his good fortune. He did not begin to 
despise his employment, and run into all 
manner of extravagant excesses! No, like 
‘virtuous and sensible youth, he continu- 
ed to inform his mind, to school his heart, 
to train and discipline his whole nature.— 
And he rose so fast and so high in the 
estimation of his fellow men, that finally 
kings and prime ministers sought his ad- 
vice, and felt honored by his company. 

Notwithstanding that Franklin was a 
man of remarkable natural ability, if he 
had not been temperate, upright, industri- 
ous, and virtuous, he never could have 
nisen to the place he at last occupied, and 
let me assure my young readers that they 
tlo must be distinguished for the same 


virtues, or they can never expect to become 
famous and useful among their fellow men. 
[S. S. Gazette. 


FRANKLIN'S RELIGION. 


[The following remarks on this subject, are 
from the Christian Watchman of Sept. 20th.] 
His want of faith in the Christian system, 
is the one flaw in his charucter, the one 
error ot his life. He had much religious 
reverence, but no more Christian faith than 
‘Cicero or Seneca. The influences by which 
he was surrounded from early manhood 
were unfavorable to a beliefin a divine re- 
velation. The freethinking companions of 
his boyhood imbued his mind with crude 
prejudices, and his intimacy with the 
French skeptics confirmed his unbelief.— 
He wrote to a Christian friend, Dr. Stiles, 
of Yale College, the fcllowing summary of 
his faith. 
‘*T believe in one God, the creator of 
the universe. That he governs it by his 
Providence. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped. That the most acceptable ser- 
vice we render to him, is doing good to his 
other children. That the soul of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice 
in another life respecting its conduct in 
this. These I take to be the fundamental 
points in all sound religion, and I regard 
them as you do, in whatever sect I meet 
with them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my 
opinion of whom you particularly desire, I 
think the system of morals and his religion, 
as he left them to us, the best the world 
ever saw, or is like to see, but I apprehend 
it has received various corrupting changes, 
and I have, with most of the present dis- 
senters in England, some doubts as to his 
divinity; though it is a question I do not 
dogmatize upon, having never studied it, 
and thinking it needless to busy myself 
about it now, when I expect soon an op- 
portunity of proving the truth with less 
trouble. I see no harm, however, in its 
being believed, if that belief has the good 
consequences, as it probably has, of making 
his doctrines more respected and observed, 
especially as I do not see that the Supreme 
Being takes it amiss by distinguishing the 
believers, in his government of the world, 
with any peculiar marks of His displeasure. 
I shall only add respecting myself, that 
having cxperienced the goodness of that 
Being in conducting me _ prosperously 
through a long life, I have no doubt of its 
continuance in the next, though withont 
the smallest conceit of meriting such good- 
ness.” 
As an offset to his avowal of unbelief in 
Christianity, proper, which we have just 











quoted, we may allude to his noble speech 





in the Convention for framing the Consti- 
tution, when after long jarring, with small 
prospect of harmony in the deliberations, 
he offered a motion that ‘henceforth 
prayers, imploring the assistance of Heav- 
en, and its blessing on our deliberations, 
be held in this Assembly every morning, 
before we proceed to business.” In sup- 
port of this motion, he made the following 
brief, but comprehensive remarks. 

““T have lived a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth; that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without his notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out his aid? We have been assured, Sir, 
in the Sacred Writings, that ‘ except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.’ I firmly believe this, and I 
believe also that without his concurring 
aid we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing, no better than the builders of Babel. 
We shall be divided by our little partial 
local interests ; our objects will be con- 
founded ; and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a by-word down to future 
ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing governments by hu- 
man wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, 
or conquest.” 











Descriptive. 





JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA, 


We made our next excursion from Je- 
rusalem to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Passing out of the Jaffa gate, and crossing 
the acqueduct from Solomon’s pools, we 
rode along the valley of Hinnom, and pas- 
sed Aceldama or the field of blood, filled with 
caves, sepulchres, and dead men’s bones. 
This was long used as a burial place for 
strangers, and is at present entirely neg- 
lected and despised. The brook Kidron 
now flows in from above, and winds through 
the valley. Our path stretches over the 
hillside, and we enjoy the beautiful views 
of Mount Zion in the distance, which the 
Psalmist describes, *‘ Beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth is Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north.” Viewed 
from this point in the morning sunlight, 
Zion rising majestically on the north, seem- 
ed worthy of the fullest praises of David’s 
harp. 

The country around presents a pastoral 
scene, and reminds of patriarchal days.— 
Sheep and goats are feeding upon the hill- 
sides, and the shepherd’s tents are pitched 
in the valleys. The road, however, is not 
entirely free from attack. An armed Be- 
douin sheik accompanies us as guide and 
escort on our journey. In ashort time we 
come to an encampment of black tents.— 
Several armed men mount their horses as 
we approach, and much alarm is excited in 
our party. But they prove to be govern- 
ment soldiers in search of robbers, looking 
more like the robbers themselves of whom 
they are in pursuit. They gallop around 
in Arab style, and make many warlike de- 
monstrations, as they cross over the moun- 
tain. 

We now come to a vast gorge winding 
through the rock, several hundred feet 
deep, wild and grand beyond description. 
At the end of this natural chasm stands the 
rock-built convent of St. Saba, on the bor- 
ders of the wilderness of Judea. Here a 
company of forty or fifty Greek monks 
spend their time in watching, fasting and 
prayer. A more desolate and dreary spot 








could scarcely have been selected. The 
walls are built high and strong around to 
guard against the attacks of the Arabs; for 
the monastry is possessed of immense 
wealth, the gift of pious pilgrims. They 
let down a basket from the upper window 
to recéive and examine our letters of intro- 
duction, and then admit us through a hea- 
vy iron door below. We visited the church, 
rich with paintings, golden crowns, and 
gold and silver lamps, where vespers are 
chanted every evening by the monks. The 
principal then conducts us to aside chapel, 
in a cave wherein are gathered 14,000 
skulls of Christians slain by the Moslems 
in the Holy Land. Afterwards he points 
out to us the primitive cave which St. Saba 
entered when he came here to found the 
convent. It was inhabited by a lion, but 
the saint ordered him to retire, which he 
did at once, and faithfully kept guard 14 
yeurs at the entrance of the cave. The 
rough walls are covered over with the 
crosses of pilgrims who have travelled here 
from afar, and fully believe the story. 

He also opened for us the chapel tomb 
of the saint. This is hung around with 
pictures of his prayers and miracles. One 
of these represents a pillar of cloud show- 
ing him the place to found his convent, a 
gazelle directing him where to find water, 
and the lion pointing out a place of safety. 
There are several small gardens in the 
grounds of the monastery, and one tall 
palm tree, planted, it is said, by the hand 
of St. Saba. . The rooms for the entertain- 
ment of visitors appeared neat and com- 
fortable, and we would gladly hate spent 
the night within the walls. But there was 
a lady in our party, and the monks reso- 
lutely refused to grant her admittance, say~ 
ing, ‘‘if they did so an earthquake would 
shake down the monastry, and there would 
be a famine for a year throughout the 
land.” 

We were accordingly obliged to remain 
in our tents; and there, commending our- 
selves to the protection of God, we slept 
peacefully through the night, awaked only 
by the ringing of the convent beil that 
summoned the monks to their midnight. 
prayers. 

In the morning our friends of the monas- 
tery manifested their hospitality by bring- 
ing us bread, dates and cheeses, as is the 
oriental custom, and we gave them of our 
stores, in return. Two Bedouin sheiks- 
now join us as an escort on the journey, 
and we set out for the Dead Sea. Our 
path winds up the mountain side, and from 
the summit we have a commanding view 
over the Sand Mountains, even to the wil- 
derness of En-gedi, where David fled from 
the pursuit of Saul, “among the rocks ‘of 
the wild goats.” The mountains rise 
around like Alpine summits, clothed down 
their side with verdure, where sheep, goats, 
and camels are feeding. The Arabs point 
out the tomb of Moses on our left, and 
yonder stretch the dark waters of the Sea 
in front. Descending thence, and crossing 
a small plain covered. with stinted shrubs, 
we came to the shores of the Dead Sea.— 
Nothing can. equal the aspect of desolation 
that reigns around, showing the terrible 
convulsion of nature that manifested the 
wrath of God from Heaven, in overthrow- 
ing the wicked cities of the plain. The 
mountains give evidence of. volcanic irrup- 

tion. No fish swim in the waters of the 
sea ; no wild fowl float upon its surface ;. 
no living animal inhabits its shore. All is 
solitude and death. The water is of a, 
dark green color, and exceedingly acrid and 
bitter to the taste. We tested its peculiar. 
, buoyant qualities by the experiment. of a. 
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bath. It was well nigh impossible to sink. 
We found that we could stand, sit, or lie 
in any position without the least effort.— 
Indeed, I was surprised to find that I could 
walk erect in*the water without reaching 
the bottom. We experienced no particu- 
lar inconvenience from bathing, except an 
adhesive oily deposit left upon the skin, 
and to those who were unfortunately sub- 
merged, a most disagreeable irritating ef- 
fect in the throat and head. 

But we must not remain long in this 
burning sun and heated air. We soon 
mounted our horses and rode across the 


barren salt-crusted plain to the banks of | 


the Jordan. In ahalfhour from the Sea we 
arrived at the bathing place of the pilgrims. 

There is scarcely any spot in Palestine I 
had so longed to visit as this upon the river 
Jordan. It is sointerwoven in our hymns 
and sacred poetry with the borders of the 
promised land, the heavenly inheritance, 
that we seemed in a peculiar sense to be 
standing on the confines of a better land 
above. 

Here the children of Israel, following 
the Ark of God, passed over on dry ground. 
“The waters which came down from above 
stood and rose up upon an heap, and those 
that came down towards the Sea of the 
plain, even the Salt Sea failed, and were 
cut off; and the people passed over right 
against Jericho.” Here Elijah and Elisha 
came and stood beside Jordan. ‘ And the 
Prophet took his mantle and wrapped it 
together, and smote the waters and they 
were divided hither and thither so that 
they two went over on dry —, And 
just beyond, Elijah was caught up with ‘ta 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and ascend- 
ed by a whirlwind unto heaven.” Here 
also came Jesus to Jordon unto John, to 
be baptized of him. ‘* And Jesus when he 
was baptized went up straightway out of 
the water ; and lo the heavens were open- 
ed unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting upon 
him, and lo a voice from heaven saying: 
This is my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased.” And as we stood thus on the 
banks of Jordan, at the hour of sunset, 
these scenes all passed vividly before the 
mind, end we realized as never before their 
divine reality and power. ™ 

Then two men came down to cross the 
river. One passed firmly over, but the 
other, an aged man, trembled in the centre 
of the gurrent, and his companion returned 
to his assistance, and conducted hiin safely 
to the opposite shore. This also reminded 
us of the angel coming to strengthen the 
trembling pilgrim, as he crosses the dark 
river, and guide him triumphantly to the 
gates of the celestial city. 

We bathed in the rapid flowing waters, 
gathered a few mementoes from the shore, 
and then unwillingly departed for our tents 
near the site of the ancient Jericho. I 
shall long remember that hallowel hour 
on the banks of the river Jordan. C. N. R. 

[NV. Y. Obs. 








ORIGINAL, 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—9. 
SUSANNAH ELLIOT. 


The maiden name of Mrs. Elliot was 
Susannah Smith. She was born in South 
Carolina, and was the daughter of Benja- 
min Smith, for many years Speaker of the 
Assembly of the Province. Her parents 
died when she was quite young, and she 
was brought up by her aunt Rebecca 
Motte, with whom she lived until her mar- 
riage. Miss Smith was heiress to a con- 
siderable fortune, and being beautiful in 
person, and very lovely in character, she 
had many offers. Shz, however, accepted 
Colonel Barnard Elliot, who it is well 
known was a brave soldier and a patriot, 
raising and maintaining a regiment at his 
own expense. Mrs. Hall says of Mrs. 
Elliot, ** that she was one of the most busy 
among the Revolutionary women, and al- 
ways active among the soldiers.” She was 
greatly beloved by them for her kindness, 
and for her unselfish generosity, sparing 
no pains to administer to their comfort. 

In 1776, she presented two colors em- 
broidered with her own hands, to the se- 
cond South Carolina regiment of infantry, 
commanded by Colonel Moultrie, on the 
third day after the attack on Fort Moultrie, 
Sullivan’s Island. These colors were very 


qmade by the Colonel in the name of his 


| supported, and never tarnished by the se- 


| lost their lives; and just before the retreat | 





elegant, one was of * fine blue the other 
of red silk.” They were presented with 
these words: “ Your gallant behavior in 
defence uf liberty and your country, enti- 
tle you to the highest honors; accept 
these two standards as a reward justly due 
to your regiment; and I make not the 
least doubt, under Heaven’s protection, you 
will stand by them as long as they can 
wave in the air of liberty.” The colors 
being received from Mrs. Elliot’s hands by 
the Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel, she 
was thanked for the gift, and a promise was 


soldiers, that they should be honorably 


cond regiment. Never was a pledge more 
nobly fulfilled. Three years afterwards 
they were planted on the British lines at 
Savannah. Two officers who bore them 





was ordered, the brave and gallant Sergeant 
Jasper, in planting them on the works, | 
was mortally wounded and fell into the | 
ditch. One of them was brought off in the 
retreat; and Jasper lived to arrive at the 
American camp. In his last moments he 
said to Major Horry, a friend who came to | 
see him, ‘“* Tell Mrs. Elliot I lost my life 
supporting the colors she presented to our | 
regiment.” These colors were afterwards 
taken at the fal of Charleston, and were | 
deposited in the Tower of London. 

Mrs. Elliot was not only revered and 
loved by the soldiers, but was held in the 
highest esteem and respect by the officers. 
A letter from General Green to her is still 
in possession of the family. This letter 
expresses great esteem, and offers her a 
safe escort through the camp, and to any 
part of the country to which she might de- 
sire to travel. While residing at her 
plantation called ‘‘The Hut,” she had 
three American gentlemen as guests in her 
house. Surprised one day by the approach 
of the British, she hurried them into a 
closet, and opening a secret door, disclosed 
a large opening back of the chimney, 
known only to herself, and designed for a 
hiding place. Two entered, but the third 
determined to trust to the fleetness of his 
horse, and his knowledge of the woods.— 
In leaping a fenc: he was overtaken, and 
cut down within sight of the house. This 
was searched carefully for the others, but 
no threats could induce Mrs. Elliot to re- 
veal their hiding place. The officers then 
demanded her silver, and pointing to some 
mounds asked if they were secreted there. 
Mrs. E. replied that those mounds contain- 
ed the bodies of British soldiers who had 
died at her house. Not believing her, 
they ordered two soldiers to dig and see. 
The coffin in one of the graves was soon 
disinterred, and upon opening it the truth 
was at once revealed. After these people 
had departed Mrs. Elliot released her 
guests. The silver had been buried in a 
trunk in a marsh by a faithful servant, who 
after the close of the war came for Mrs. 
Elliot’s son to assist him in digging for it, 
and it was found safe, but perfectly black. 

It is not mentioned in what year Mrs. 
Elliot died, in the history which I have 
consulted ; but it is said that she lived to 
a good old age, universally respected and 
beloved. Her portrait is still preserved by 
the family, one of the eyes having been run 
through by the small sword of a British 
soldier. Her descendents reside in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. ESTELLE. 

















Parental. 
THE CHILDREN’S EVENING. 


Edward Williams and his little sister 
Emily had been good and quiet children, 
mostly, during the day. If for a moment 
they had forgotten themselves, and were 
beginning to skip about as on other days, 
a gentle word or look from their mother 
reminded them that it was the holy Sab- 
bath, and set them right again. 

When it was twilight, and just before 
their usual bed-time, they had gathered 
around her, for their accustomed evening 
duties, and to hear her story. Usually, 
the story was from the Bible, but on this 
evening Mrs. Williams said, ‘1 am going 
to tell you a dream.’ 

‘A dream, mamma! your dream ?” 

‘No, my children, not my dream. It is 
a dream Martin Luther told his children,— 
to make them think about heaven. He 
dreamed that he was in heaven, but that 











it was in a part of heaven prepared on par- 





pose for the children. It was a large, 
beautiful garden. Fruits and flowers, and 
delightful trees were there, and amid them 
were a great many sweet children, all neat- 
ly dressed, sporting and amusing them- 
selves,—but so loving and kind—no harsh 
words, no crying, nothing to make them 
unhappy. All was so delightful that Mar- 
tin Luther told his children that he could 
not fail to ask the gardener to allow him 
also to come and mingle in the group. 

Various amusements were provided for 
the children, and there were little ponies 
for them to ride.’ 

‘O, mamma,’ asked Edward with much 
animation, ‘do they have horses in heav- 
en?’ That idea, so new to him, and with- 
al so delightful, set him wide awake, for he 
was, like most little boys,very fond of horses. 

His mother answered him as well as she 
could, telling him it was a story—a dr-am, 
but that it was certainin heaven there 
would be nothing wanting to make us hap- 
py; not entirely shutting out his fond idea 
of horses. 

Some two or three weeks after this, Ed- 
ward remained at home one Sabbath after- 
noon while the family went to church. He 
was a little indisposed and very thought- 
ful. He took his seat by the window 
where he had an unobstructed view of the 
north-western sky. His thoughts went 
upward to those regions of purity. ‘'low 
many were his reflections and how biassing 
to his future life we cannot say, but he was 
interested. 

After his mother returned he went to 
her with the same simplicity and earnest- 
ness with which he heard the first story, and 
said, ‘ Mamma, I guess they do have horses 
in heaven, for when I sat looking up to the 
clouds, I thought I saw something like a 
horse’s head.’ 

Mrs. Williams could hardly repress a 
smile, but she checked herself in the pre- 
sence of the child, who was both earnest 
and solemn; and the incident quickly 
brought to mind a memory of her own child- 
hood. Years agone she herself had stood 
among alittle group of children collected 
early at the school-room, and with them 
was startled by the sudden rushing in of a 
girl from the next house, who announced 
in a breath, ‘Aunt M’Coy is dead as a 
stone!’ She remembered how this first 
death within her recollection, had sent her 
thoughts upward again and again, to wan- 
der in the unknown, untried heavens. She 
had contemplated that old lady as gone 
thither, and she distinctly recollected 
thinking at one time, that she saw the 
white, flowing border of her cap between 
the fringed clouds. This similitude in her 
own childish experience led her to treat the 
boy very gently, rather than to frown down, 
or rudely repulse his infant imaginings. 

There may possibly be a tinge of romance 
common to most minds, and where thought 
becomes anything like a habit, there is a 
pleasure in using all the materials at one’s 
command. Happy they who have no less 
a foundation than God’s word, though it 
be figurative in many of its descriptions! 
It is wonderful how much there is in that 

Book divine which comes down to the de- 
lighted comprehension of little children.— 
The facts are so simple that even they can 
grasp them ; the principles involved are a 
study for angels. But little children are 
taught to say, ‘ Our Father.’ With that 
spirit they can let mysteries rest. 
[ Congregational Journal. 


Sabbath School. 
GOOD FOR EVIL. 


Those of my young readers who have 
read a little volume called ‘* The Pictorial 
Second Book,” issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, will: remember a 
beautiful story called the Stolen Grapes.— 
It speaks of a young girl, who, on going to 
the garden with her sister, to pick some 
fine grapes which had been ripening in the 
fall, found, to her surprise, that all had 
been stolen except two or three bunches, 
which had escaped the notice of the thief. 
Her suspicions immediately fastened upon 
a very wicked boy in the neighborhood, 
against whom her indignation was aroused. 
On going to her mother, and showing all 
that remained of the beautiful fruit that 
had but yesterday hung in rich clusters 
from the vine, she was met by a gentle re- 
buke of her passion, and in a short time 























, tle articles of food to the mother of the 
| thief, who was very ill. 


The poor boy felt 


' humbled and ashamed when he saw such 
| a return of good for hisevil. He had sold 


the grapes that morning for two shillin 8 
which he had intended to expend for gun. 


| powder. Had he met with rebuke and ge. 


verity, he might either have denied hj, 
fault, or braved it out, and hardened him. 
self in sin; but, when he saw the little 
girl moving about the room and tr 


ied: Ying t 
help his sick mother, he could bear te 


| longer, but, going up to her, confessed his 


sin, and tendered her the money which he 
had received for his stolen grapes. This 
she would not take, but bid him keep it 
and to come the next day to the Sabbath. 
school, and put it in the missionary box 
The poor boy, who had never been Tteligi. 


‘ously educated, was surprised at such kind- 


ness, and wholly subdued thereby. ‘The 
next Sabbath he was found in the church 
and Sabbath-school, where he became , 
diligent pupil, and at length a Christian. 
and one of the most pleasant evidences ni 
gave of a change of heart, was his earnes; 
efforts to bring his former companions with. 
in reach of the means of grace, which had 
proved to him an invaluable blessing. 
[S. S. Visitor, 
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BALDHEAD AND GOLDEN-WING, 


Baldhead and Golden-wing were two 
little chickens who peeped out of their 
shells on the self-same morning, and in the 
same nest. Baldhead was so called from 
an injury she received in her infancy, which 
left her without any feathers on the top of 
her head. As she hada slight lameness in 
one of her legs, and was not of a pretty 
color or shape, she was considered the 
most worthless of the brood. Goldenwing 
was the pride of the poultry yard. Her 
wings were a rich golden brown, variegat- 
ed with red and yellow, and as her form 
was graceful and plump, she received con- 
stant flattery from her owners, and visitors, 
until she very early learned to demand the 
principal care and attention. 

When her patient old hen mother would 
scratch up the earth, and find little morsels 
of food or worms, Golden-wing would fly 
at the first cluck, and snatching the choic- 
est morsel, run off under the bushes and 
eatit alone. Baldhead fared badly with 
her lame leg, and often wert hungry, for 
her mother, unlike most mothers, seemed 
to dislike the little unfortunate one, and 
used to peck at her und drive her away, 
even when she was a few weeks old. As 
time passed and the brood were left to take 
care of themselves, Gulden-wing grew fat 
and sleek every day; not that she was in- 
dustrious in searching for food, but because 
she was such a pet. She could walk into 
the kitchen, and even the parlor, and r- 
ceive little delicacies from her mistress and 
the children, to which poor Baldhead was 
an entire stranger. She pecked at the food 
prepared for the horse and cows, and gath- 
ered every crumb and sarap from the table 
cloth. When any one inquired ‘ who's 
there?’ and ran out to drive her away, 
* Oh, it’s only Golden-wing,’ would be the 
answer, and all was right. 

Baldhead did not starve in the mean- 
time. Being left entirely to herself, she 
early learned to scratch for a living with 
great perseverance, and finally grew large 
and strong, and quite recovered from her 
lameness. When the brood were killedin 
the fall, Baldhead and Golden-wing were 
both spared ; the first because no one would 
eat such a bony, mean-looking fowl, and 
Golden-wing that she might raise a b 
as handsome as herself. In the early 
spring the eggs that Golden-wing laid were 
carefully saved, and she installed upon her 
nest. Instead of sitting quietly like a 80 
ber-minded hen, she would jump off and 
run into the kitchen after tit-bits, and hang 
about the horse’s manger for oats, and 
when put up again upon her nest and fed, 
she would step on the eggs and break them, 
and finally, just as three little chickens 
peeped out of their shell, she went strutting 
about the poultry yard and left them to 
perish. She was tried again and gall, 
but her idle selfish habits always conquer 
ed, and the close of the season found her 
wandering about the yard without a chick- 





en of her own, stealing and begging from 


| other hard-working hens, and getting her 
consented to carry the grapes and some lit- — 


living in any way but by honest industry- 
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In the meantime poor Baldhead had 
wandered off alone, and found-her nest 
under a bramble bush in the meadow, so 
far from the house that her cackle was un- 
heard, and she was left in peace, alone and 
forgotten, to sit upon her eggs. By and 
by, to the surprise of all, she made her ap- 
pearance with twelve fine hardy little chick- 
ens. She proved one of the best of hen 
mothers, remaining by her little family, and 
protecting and feeding them till they were 
nearly as large as herself. Her brood prov- 
ed the most profitable of any in the poultry 
yard, and her owners discovered that Bald- 
head was not a hen to be despised. From 
this time her merits were appreciated, and 
she lived many years, and raised a large 
number of chickens, so that farmer Brown 
pronounced her the best hen he ever own- 
ed. All the little neglected motherless 
chickens were placed under her broad 
wings, and received the best of care. Al- 
though her eggs were in great demand, no 
one could raise chickens from them inherit- 
ing all the virtues of Baldhead, for the rea- 
son that her fine character had been formed 
amid such trials as few hensendure in such 
a farm-yard as good Farmer Brown’s. 

When Baldhead became old she was as 
much petted as her beautiful sister had 
been in her young days, aad when she died 
she was buried by the children in a little 
coffin under an apple-tree in the orchard. 

Golden-wing continued her idle, useless 
life, until even her beauty and grace could 
not hide her worthles» character. The last 
time I saw her she was lying with her legs 
tied together among a number of worn-out 
and useless fowls in a waggoner’s poultry 
basket. As he drove away he placed a 
two shilling piece in Farmer Brown’s hand, 
which the good man declared was more 
than she was worth. 

Let pets take warning from the fate of 
Golden-wing, and make themselves worthy 
of lasting regard. They who are cast off 
and unloved by those who should defend 
and cherish them, may take courage from 
the useful life and happy end of poor Bald- 
head. —Aunt Kare. [N. Y. Obs. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TU BEGIN. 

A little girl once said, ‘ O, mother, how 
very hard it is to do right! 1 don’t believe 
Ishall ever be able’ ‘Have you really 
tried, my dear?” ‘O, yes; I try every 
day. When I awake, before I get up, I 
say to myself, ‘* I will be good all the day. 
I will be gentle and kind. I will obey my 
parents and teachers. I will not quarrel. 
Twill always tell the truth.” But then, 
mother, I don’t know how it is,1 do so 
often forget. Then when evening comes, 
Ihave to say, ‘There now! what is the 
use of trying? I have been in a passion. 
I have been disobedient ;” and once or 
twice, mother, you know, I have said what 
was not true!” The dear child seemed 
very much ashamed while saying this; so 
her mother looked kindly at her, and only 
said, ‘My dear, Ido not think you have 
begun right.’ The little girl looked up 
wonderingly ; and her parent went on :— 
‘The first thing is to have a new heart: 
have you asked for this?’ ‘ No, mother, I 
am afraid not.’ ‘Then, my child, do so at 
once. Good fruit, you know, can only 
come from a good tree. If your heart is 
‘wrong, your conduct will be wrong. You 
cannot make it right yourself, with all your 
good resolutions. But ask God, for Christ’s 
sake, to help you. He will give you his 
Holy Spirit, and you will not find it any 
More impossible to do the right.” Iam 
glad to say the child took her mother’s ad- 
vice. That very day she asked God, ear- 
nestly, to change her heart, and he!p her 
todo right. She prayed, she watched, she 
strove hard against her sins, and was able, 
by God’s grace, to lead the life of a lovely 
young Christian. 


oo 


“YOU LOVE ME SO DEARLY.” 


There are times when we learn as much 
from our children as they learn from us.— 
There is something in the artless simplicity 
of childhood which proves strenger than 
the careworn severity of mature years. 

I was sitting upon the piazza at evening, 
Musing too doubtfully upon the future, and 
letting the clouds of care darken the beauty 
of a brilliant sunset. I will not say what 
burdens weighed upon the spirit, nor what 





doubts had room as to the course of divine 
providence. 

Just then little feet were heard, and my 
child ran gayly to my extended arms.— 
Catching the playful spirit of my girl, I 
se‘zed her in my hands and held her over 
the railings as if to let her fall. Astonish- 
ed at her want of fear, I asked,‘ What, not 
afraid? Why don’t you cry? Won't! 
let you fall?’ ‘ No, papa, you love me so 
dearly !’ was her instant reply. 

I cannot tell what instruction distilled 
like cordial through my soul. The words 
of perfect confidence lingered in my ears 
and entered my heart. Is it impossible 
that a father’s love should permit him to 
let fall the child who lies smiling in his 
arms? How then can the heavenly Father 
let fall his children who trust in him.— 
Every doubt is rebuked, and every dark 
foreboding put to the blush, by the lesson 
which a child has uttered. Are we now 
the sons of God? And is our future des- 
tiny too sublime for comprehension, so that 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
and still shall we fear to lie passive in our 
Father’s arms? Does he not love us too 
dearly to let us fall? If he did not refuse 
the greatest boon, but ‘delivered him up 
for us all,’ will he not also freely give us 
all things? With any adequate idea of 
our relations to God as his adopted ones, 
can we justify one doubt, can we harbor 
one fear as to the future? If God is our 
Father, does he not love us too dearly to 
let any evil befall us? Will he not make 
all things work together for our good? C. 

[N. ¥. Obs. 


Nursery. 


LITTLE TOMMY. 

Whilst passing rapidly up King Street, 
we saw a little boy sitting on a curb-stone. 
He was apparently about five or six years 
old, and his well-combed hair, clean hands 
and face, bright though well-patched apron, 
and whole appearance indicated that he 
was the child of a loving though indigent 
mother. As we looked at him closely, we 
were struck with the Leart-broken expres- 
sion of his countenance, and the mark of 
recent tears on his cheek. 

So, yielding with.an impulse which al- 
ways leads us tou sympathize with the joys 
or sorrows of the little ones, we stopped, 
and putting a hand upon his head, asked 
what was the matter? He replied, hold- 
ing up his hand, in which we beheld the 
fragments of a broken toy—a figure of a 
cow. 

“QO! is that all ?—well, never mind it. 
Step into the nearest toy-shop, and buy 
another,” and we dropped fourpence into 
his hand, ‘‘and that will buy one, will it 
not?” 

“O, yes!” replied he, bursting into a 
paroxysm of grief; ‘but this was little 
Tommy’s, and he’s dead.” 

We gave him the last piece of silver we 
possessed, but had it been gold, we doubt 
if he would have noticed it more than the 
silver. The wealth ofthe world could not 
have supplied the vacancy that the break- 
ing of that toy had left in his little unso- 
phisticated heart.—[ Charleston News. 


“COME, WILLIE.” 


I was walking down the street one even- 
ing, when my attention was arrested by 
two little boys, the elder about six, the 
younger about four years old. ‘The eldest 
seemed very anxious in urging his little 
brother to quicken his pace, by taking hold 
of him roughly, and saying, in a domineer- 
ing, unkind manner, “ Come along.” 

The little one held back by the fences, 
and made a whining noise, as though he 
was tired and dissatisfied, and appeared 
reluctant to heed the imperious commands 
of his persevering brother. 

I had already slackened my pace, and 
was an attentive listener to their juvenile 
conversation. I then interposed as a me- 
diator between them, and I told them that 
brothers should be very kind one to an- 
other, and that they should try to speak 
gently, and it would help them to be hap- 
py- Then I said to the eldest, “‘ Speak 
very nicely to your little brother; take his 
hand kindly, and say to him, * Come, Wil- 
lie, and let us go home.’ I think he would 
go then.” 

He took the little boy’s hand, and ina 
sweet, child-like voice repeated the words, 

















“Come, Willie, and let us go home. 








The child, with a pleased look, trotted 
along by his side, perhaps encouraged by 
the repetition of ‘* Come, Willie, and let us 
go home.” 
It was a lovely sight to see these broth- 
ers going hand in hand to their earthly 
home. But would it not be a lovelier still 
to see little children joining hands and say- 
ing, “ Let us go home—to our heavenly 
home ?”’ and though they could not reach 
so soon as the little boys did their earthly 
one, yet if they did all unite to do better, 
no matter how little every day, it would 
bring them nearer to the heavenly fold, so 
that when called from earth they would fill 
a place in heaven. 
Dear little children, be kind one to an- 
other, love one another, and truly you will 
be blessed. You remember how loving 
and kind Jesus Christ was when on earth 
— how he called the little ones to him, and 
laying his hands on them, he blessed them. 
And now, though you cannot see him, yet 
if you strive to do what is right and good, 
he will bless you likewise in all that you 
do or say. 
“Speak gently ; it is better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ; let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 
Speak gently to the little child, 

Its love be sure to gain; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild, 

It may not long remain.” 








fjistorp. 
WASHINGTON’S PERSON. 


In person Washington was unique. He 
looked like no oneelse. To a stature lofty 
and commanding, he united a form of the 
manliest proportions, limbs cast in Nature’s 
finest mould, and a carriage the most dig- 
nified, graceful and imposing. No one 
ever approached the Patriz that did not 
feel his presence. 

So long ago as the vice-regal court at 
Williamsburgh, in the days of Lord Bote- 
tourt, Col. Washington was remarkable 
for his splendid person, the air with which 
he carried a small sword, and his peculiar 
walk, that had the light elastic tread ac- 
quired by his long service on the frontier, 
and was a matter of much observation, 
especially to foreigners. 

While Colonel Washington was on a 
visit to New York, in 1773, it was boasted 
at the table of the British Governor, thata 
regiment just landed from England, con- 
tained among its officers some of the finest 
specimens of martial elegance in his ma- 
jesty’s service—in fact, the most supurb 
looking fellows ever Janded upon the shores 
of the New World. ‘I wager your excel- 
lency a pair of gloves,’ said a Mrs. Morris, 
an American lady, ‘that I will show you 
a finer man in the procession to-morrow, 
than your excellency can select from your 
famous regiment.’ ‘Done, madam,’ said 
the Governor. The morrow came (the 4th 
of June,) and the procession in honor of 
the birthday of the king, advanced through 
Broadway, to the strains of military music. 
As the troops defiled before the Governor, 
he pointed out to the lady several officers 
by name, claiming her admiration for their 
superior persons and brilliant equipments. 
In the rear of the troops came a band of 
officers, not on duty, of Colonial officers, 
and many other strangers of distinction.— 
Immediately on their approach, the atten- 
tion of the governor was seen to be direct- 
ed toward a tall and martial figure, that 
marched with grave and measured tread, 
apparently indifferent to the scene around 
him. The lady now archly observed: ‘I 
perceive that your excellency’s eyes are 
turned to the right object; what say you 
to our wager now, sir?’ ‘List, madam,’ 
replied the gallant governor, ‘when I laid 
my wager, I was not aware that Colonel 
Washington was in New York.’ 

[Family Circle. 

















Morality. 








A MARK OF PROGRESS. 


“There is no temperance now,” said a 
venerable gentleman to us the other day. 
“Itis all over. You have done a good 
work in your day, but it is allover.” ‘Is 
it?” said we. ‘ Pray Sir, will you give us 
your recollections of an old Fourth of July, 
how, please say, wasit kept?” “ Fourth of 





July?” said he, stopping to think a mo- 





ment. ‘* Why, there were booths all 
around the park, and every booth was a 
regular dram shop, and half the crowd 
were drunk to madness.” 

“Well, how was it this year? Did you 
see any liquor about, and much drunken- 
ness in the streets?” ‘* Very little,—-less 
than usual.” And so, we said, the report 
is throughout the country. In all the New 
England States, in Boston, in Providence, 
in all the larger towns and rural districts, 
very little drunkenness. In our own States, 
and in the Middle and Western even, the 
4th of July has been a comparatively 
temperate day. This he acknowledged.— 
Well then, sir, here is a mark of progress 
and not of defeat. And now, will you 
please sir, look into the hay and harvest 
field, where whole cargoes of rum were 
swallowed up—into all the manufacturing 
establishments ; into the houses of the re- 
ligious and moral community ; into the so- 
cial parties and scenes of amusement—go 
down among the shipping, and on board 
all our little and big crafts that float upon 


; the waters—how is it—are there no marks 


of progress? ‘Great, O great, sir,” was 
his reply. ‘* Hold on, and persevere. You 
may have your reverses; but they are trifles 
light as air.” He left us witha much more 
benignant countenance than that which he 
first cast upon us.—[ Am. Temp. Union. 





SIN AND ITS TYRANNY. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


When a sin is let in as a suppliant, it 
remains as a tyrant. The Arabs have a 
fable of a miller who one day was startled 
by a camel’s nose thrust in the window of 
the room where he was sleeping. 

‘It is very cold outside,’ said the camel, 
‘I only want to get my nose in.’ 

The nose was let in; then the neck, and 
finally the whole body. Presently the mil- 
ler began to be extremely inconvenienced 
at the ungainly companion he had obtained 
in a room certainly not large enough for 
both. ‘If you are inconvenienced, you 
may leave,’ said the camel; ‘as for myself, 
I shall stay where I am.’ 

There are many such camels knocking at 
the human heart. Take, for instance, com- 
pliance with a single worldly custom, name- 
ly, dancing. First, the custom creeps 
humbly to the door of the heart, and says: 
‘Let me in; what amI but putting one 
foot before another? Certainly you do not 
object to music, and J would not for the 
world have a full band.’ 

So in comes the nose of the camel; and 
it is not long before the entire body follows. 
The Christian then finds his heart occupied 
in full figure by the very vice which a lit- 
tle while before peeped in so meekly.— 
‘ Being up,’ it says to him, * all night at a 
ball, with the eyes dazzled by lights, and 
the ears stunned with a full band, inter- 
feres, you say, with your private devo- 
tions.’ ‘So it does. But your private de- 
votions will have to go, for I will not.’ 

[ Episcopal Recorder. 








IMPORTANCE OF A LATCHET. 


Our farmer friends should remember a 
quotation, which we find here from M. Say, 
showing how much depends on a latchet. 

‘* Being in the country, I had an exam- 
ple of one of those small losses which a fa- 
mily is exposed to through negligence. For 
the want of a latchet of small value, the 
wicket of a barn-yard leading to the fields 
was often left open. Every one who went 
through drew the door to; but as there 
was nothing to fasten the door with, it was 
always left flapping; sometimes open and 
sometimes shut. So the cocks and hens, 
and the chickens, got out and were lost.— 
One day a fine pig got out and ran off into 
the woods; and after the pig ran all the 
people about the place—the gardener, and 
the cook, and the dairy-maid. The garden- 
er first caught sight of the runaway, and, 
hastening after it, sprained his ancle; in 
consequence of which the poor man was 
not able to get out of the house again for a 
fortnight. The cook found, when she came 
back from pursuing the pig, that the linen 
she had left by the fire had fallen down 
and was burning; and the dairymaid hav- 
ing, in her haste, neglected to tie up one 
of her cows, the cow had kicked a colt, 
which was in the same stable, and broken 
its leg. The gardener’s lost time was 
worth twenty crowns, to say nothing of 
the pain he suffered. The linen which was 











burned, and the colt which was spoiled, 
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were worth as much more. Here, then, | 
was caused a loss of forty crowns, as well 
as much trouble, plague and vexation, for 
the want of a latch which would not have 
cost threepence.” 

M. Say’s story is one of the many ex- 
amples of the truth of the old proverb: 
** For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost, for want 
of a horse the man was lost.’ 








Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, OCT. 30, 1866. 











[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE INFLUENCE OF HUMAN ACTIONS. 

The other day I was reading in a very ex- 
cellent book the following words, which shall 
serve as a subject to this article. “ We see not 
in this life the end of human actions. The in- 
fluence never dies. In ever widening circles 
it reaches beyond the grave. Every morning, 
when we go forth, we lay the moulding hand 
upon our destiny ; and every evening, when we 
have done, we have left a deathless impression 
upon our character. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity—a voice that reports at the 
throne of God. Let youth especially think of 
these things ; and let every one remember that 
in this world character is in its formation state. 
It is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act.” 

I was thinking of these words the other day, 
when I saw some little children coming home 
from school. Some of the party were very 
anxious to go and get some apples from a 
neighboring orchard. A number of the chil- 
dren had agreed to go, but one little girl, 
(whose sweet, sunny face, and long curling 
ringlets I shall never forget,) said, “I cannot 
go; it will be stealing, my mother told me so. 
Don’t go, Etta, don’t go, Willy. Mr. will 
give us some if we only ask him, I am sure.— 
Don’t go, any of you.” Some of the party 
went, however, but others were influenced by 


the persuasions of that dear child, to remain at 
home. 


See, my little friends, what an influence;for 
good that little girl exerted. That circum- 
stance will never be forgotten by her playmates, 
for several reasons. One little boy who ac- 
companied the robbing party fell from a tree 
and broke his leg, and will probably always be 
somewhat lame on eccount of it, for it was a 
complicated fracture, and therefore will con- 
tinue to trouble him more or less. Another 
reason is, that the sweet child with the lovely 
blue eyes, and the sunny curls, in a few days 
from that time was called away from earth, by 
her heavenly Father, and she now lives where 
care, sorrow and sin never enters. Deeply was 
her death mourned by all who knew her, and 
long will her parents and teachers and friends 
miss her from her accustomed place. Her in- 
fluence, her example was a good one, fur a few 
days since, one of her school-mates told me, to 
use her own words, “Oh! she was sucha good 
girl; I believe she never did anything wrong, 
and I am sure our teacher never had to scold 
her.” I asked, to get at the opinion of the child 
who had said this, ‘Was your teacher particu- 
lar that she did not reprove her?” “Oh no, 
ma’am,” she replied, “she did not deserve it, 
for she always did as her mother told her, and 
she would not tell a story for the world. Ah!” 
said the child, “I wish I was as good as she 
was ; she was the best girl in school, and if 
she said anything was wrong we knew that we 
ought not to do it.” 

Think of this, little friends, and remember 
that all of you influence others for good or for 
evil. The whole lives of many of the children 
in that school will be influenced by the precepts 
and example of that sweet child, and their lives 
in another state of existence will as surely be 
influenced by what passed here, so you will see 
that the words which I have quoted are strictly 
true. Estee. 





EE 
FAMILY TESTAMENT AND PSALMS. 

The New Testament and the Psalms, with 
brief Notes and Instructions. By Rev. Justin 
Epwarps, D. D., containing the references and 
Marginal Readings of the Polyglot Bible.— 
This book is recently published by the Am. 
Tract Society, and for sale at 28 Cornhill. 

Our frequent reading of the Scriptures some- 
times has this effect, that we pass over familiar 
sentences without realizing their import. This 
Edition of the Testament and Psalms has this 








improvement, that the Notes and Instructions | 
arrest the attention of the reader to important 
passages, throw light upon their meaning, and 
make a practical application of the subject for 
the reader’s benefit. The size of the Volume 
renders it very convenient for use in a family. 


Christian Family Almanac for 1857.—Valua- 
ble for its facts, sentiments and illustrations— 
it should be in every Christian family. Sold 
at the Tract Depository. 

i  —— 

To Corresponpents.—* Our Baby Broth- 
er,” “To Katie.” We should be happy to 
oblige L. M. G. by the insertion of her pieces; 
but we think that, though the feelings which 
prompted them are praise worthy, they lack the 
essential elements of good Poetry. 


We invite old Correspondents to come again 
and gratify our readers as formerly. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Lexington, Va., Jan. 29, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am so much pleased 
with the Youth’s Companion that I look forward 
with pleasure to Saturday, for that is the time 
that we get it. As my brother made me a pre- 
sent of a gold dollar, I will enclose it for the 
Youth’s Companion another year. 
Your friend, Hester A. Witson. 
Brownington, Vt., Sept. 23, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
truly been our “ Companion” in our family cir- 
cle for fifteen years. We hope you may, dear 
sir, live to conduct it with the same ability as 
it has been in days past. Yours truly, 
ExvizasetuH M. Briguam. 
Harwich, Mass., Oct. 11, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Your pleasant Com- 
panion comes into our family every week, and 
we like it very much. The ‘ Letters from 
Abroad’ are very interesting—the stories are 
good, and the poetry is excellent and well 
chosen. Fraternally thine, L. M. Granger. 











Variety. 
HOW GOOD ALSO TO LIVE. 

A few years ago a layman of one of the 
churches in New England, sat musing on the 
eve of the new year, and he said within himself, 
‘ How sweet it would be to die this year!’ 

But he checked himself, and said, ‘No, I 
prefer to live and serve God, and if it please 
him, I will live, and I will labor to bring as 
many souls to Christ this year as possible.’ 

He immediately began by embracing every 
opportunity to converse personally with those 
he met, about the interests of their souls. The 
first person he accosted was a gay and wealthy 
young lady, who indicated no seriousness at 
the time, who was wholly irreligious, and who 
said that she had never been conversed with 
before in relation to the salvation of her soul. 
She became éerious, sought religion, obtained 
it, was a devoted Christian, and before the year 
expired, she died in the Lord. 

—_———- 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. R. H. Lee, writing from Washington, 
Penn., correcting a statement in Gov. Wise’s 
oration at Lexington, relates the following 
anecdote of Washington: 

“ During Gen. Washington’s administrations, 
he almost daily attended his room, adjoining 
the Senate Chamber, and often arrived before 
the Senate organized. On one occasion, just 
before his arrival, Governeur Morris and some 
other senators were standing together, convers- 
ing on various topics, and among them the na- 
tural but majestic air of General Washington, 
when one observed there was no man living 
who could take liberty withhim. The spright- 
ly and bold Morris remarked, ‘ [ will bet a do- 
zen of wine I can do that with impunity.’ The 
bet was accepted. Soon after Washington ap- 
peared, and commenced an easy and pleasant 
conversation with one of the gentlemen, at a 
little distance from the others. While thus en- 
gaged, Morris stepped up, in a very jocund 
manner, and said, ‘Good morning. old fellow!’ 
The general turned, and merely looked him in 
the face, without a word, when Morris, with all 
his assumed effrontry, stepped hastily back, in 
evident discomposure, and said, ‘Gentlemen, 
you have won the bet. I will never take such 
a liberty again!’ The writer received this 
from one who was a member of the Senale, and 
present. ——>—. 


FRANKLIN’S SON. 


The inauguration of the Franklin Statue, at 
Boston, has been the occasion for reviving inci- 
dents connected with the life of the philoso- 
pher. His only son, William, was governor of 
New Jersey at the time of the declaration of 
Independence, and did what he could to prevent 
the Legislative Assembly of New Jersey from 
sanctioning the preceedings of the General 
Congress of Philadelphia. These efforts, how- 
ever, did but little to stay the tide of popular 
sentiment in favor of resistance to tyranny, and 
soon involved him in difficulty. He was de- 
posed from office by the Whigs to give place 
to William Livingston, and sent a prisoner to 











Connecticut, where he remained about two 


years in East Windsor, in the house of Captain 
Ebenezer Grant, near where the Theological 
Seminary now stands. Jn 1778 he was ex- 
changed and soon after went to England.— 
There he spent the remainder of his life, re- 
ceiving a pension from the British government 
for the losses he had sustained by his fidellty. 
He died in 1813, at the age of 82. The op- 
position of the son to the cause the father es- 
poused produced an estrangement between 
them, and in Franklin's will, speaking of his 
son, he says: “The part he acted against me 
in the late war, which is of public notoriety, 
will account for my leaving him no more of an 
estate he endeavored to deprive me of.” 
—— 


IT’S ONLY A CAT, AFTER ALL. 


Rowland Hill was a very eccentric London 
preacher. It is said of him that he once at- 
tempted to illustrate the flimsy character of all 
goodness that does not flow from a pure heart, 
in the following terms :— 

‘* My brethren,” (so the preacher is reported 
to have discoursed,) “ you can imagine a cat— 
which, of course, is susceptible of no influence 
from the grace of God—to take it into her head 
to set up for a fine lady. So, puss goes to a 
mantuamaker and the linen-draper’s and the 
mercer’s, and purchases a portion of silks and 
ribbons and laces, and, by the assistance of her 
maid and her mirror, she is arranged to the de- 
light of her vanity and the satisfaction of her 
self-complacency. With a neat cap on her 
head, her feline ladyship is -seated at the tea- 
table, and, with a winning simper, places her 
little velvet hand on the tea urn, when, all ofa 
sudden, a mouse pops in and attracts the atten- 
tion of her Jadyship. 

“Like sleeping gunpowder when a spark 
falls into it, her blood is instantly on fire; she 
leaps over the china, which rattles on the floor, 
darts towards her little victim, pounces on it, 
and the velvet smoothness of those pretty paws 
proves to be only a shield for sharp instruments 
of torture. And thus it is, my brethren, with 
the external goodness of an unrenewed heart. 
Let temptation appear, and the old Adam im- 
mediately shows his true nature.” [Penny Gaz. 

en 


SIMPLE FAITH. 


A missionary in Africa asked a little boy if 
he was a sinner. The boy said, ‘ Yes, we are 
all sinners.’ The missionary then asked him 
who could save him from hissins. He replied, 
‘ Jesus Christ.’ ‘ What has Jesus Christ done 
to save sinaers?’ ‘He has died on the cross.’ 
‘Do you believe Jesus Christ will save you ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Why do you believe it? ‘I feel it; 
and would he send his servants the missionaries 
from such a far country to tell us about salva- 
tion, and, after all, cast out a sinner? Notso 
indeed, with respect to all that come to Him in 
faith ; for he has said, ‘ Him that cometh to me, 
I will in no wise cast out.’ 

————————_—_ 


RESPECT AGE. 


Listen with respect and attention to the 
opinions of those who are older than you, and 
do not imagine that you know as much as they 
know. What should you think of the boy who 
thought, when he stood in the cellar, that he 
could see as far as you when you stood on the 
top of the house? You would laugh at his 
folly. And you will also deserve to be laugh- 
ed at in your turn, if you imagine that a boy, 
ten or a dozen years old, can know as much as 
a man who is thirty or forty. 

a 


CLIPPINGS. 


Can’? aFForD 1T.—‘ Come in, Joe, and let’s 
take a drink.” *Thank ye, Thomas, can’t af- 
ford it’ ‘Well, but Pll pay for it’ ‘0, I’m 
not speaking of the money.’ ‘ What then ?’— 
‘Loss of health and energy, moral principle, 
character, peace of mind, self-respect, and 
sweet breath.’ 


Tae Farmer.—A beautiful thought this 
that we find in one of our exchanges:—“ If 
there isa man who can eat his bread in peace 
with God and man, it is the man who has 
brought that bread out of the earth. It is can- 
kered by no fraud; it is wet with no tears; it 
is stained with no blood.’ 


Tue Conression oF A Fonp Mortuer.— 
Over indulgence, like too much sugar, only 
spoils what it was meant to sweeten. 


AN oLp marpismM.—Love is blind, and Hy- 
men is the oculist that generally manages to 
open its eyes. 


Trust the plain and positive promise when 
you cannot see through the dark clouds of 
Providence. The oper gloomy night may 
terminate in a bright and glorious morning. 

Every pain you feel is nece8sary: God doth 
not afflict willingly, or for his pleasure, but for 
your profit. 

Loose professors are the devil’s traps, by 
which he ensnares simple souls. 


An honest man is believed without an oath, 
for his reputation swears for him. 


Wealth betrays the best resolves of the mind 
into one vice or another. 


A man never forgets an insult to his pride or 
purse ; a woman to her beauty or love. 


A man loves when his judgment approves ; 
a woman’s judgment approves when she loves. 





Poetrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


ROUND HILL, VIRGINIA. 
Lines composed on a Picture presented to the 
Writer. 
How shall I thank thee, cousin Hal, 
For this sweet sketch of thine ? 
It pictureth so vividly 
The scenes or which I pine. 


Ah yes! there is the dear old church, 
O’ershadowed by tall trees, 

That proudly toss their heads aloft, 
And rustle in the breeze: 


They cast their shadows wide and long, 
Upon the bright green sod ; 

Where lovingly you’ve laid the dead, 
Whose spirits rest with God: 


Though ‘ dear, dear kindred blood’ we mourn, 
And tears fa]! like the rain; 

Faith gently murmurs as they flow, 
‘ Our loss is but their gain.’ 











And there, in beauty picturesque, 
Old Round Hill towers high ; 

All girdled in by wavy pines 
Whose cones point to the sky. 


Ah! often have those dim old haunts 
Echoed thy boyish shout, 

As in the joyousness of life, 
Thy merriment rang out. 


The cheerful home that sheltered thee, 
In childhood’s sunny years; 

But ‘ Lends enchantment to the view,’ 
Like beauty seen through tears. 


Would that thy pencil here had drawn, 
One other home, as dear, 

Where love, and peace, and happiness, 
Abideth all the year. 


Ah! this ‘ Old Dominion’ landscape, 
Speaks to my inmost heart, 

Recalling golden memories, 
That never can depart. 

Groveport, Ohio. “Mattie” D. F.B 


———— 


ORIGINAL. 


“AS A LITTLE CHILD.” 


When from this world of shadows, 
My soul shall flee away, 

And soaring gladly upward, 
Pass to eternal day, 

From out the many mansions there, 
Prepared at God’s right hand, 

I fain would find my happy home, 
Among the infant band. 


O blessed little children ! 
The innocent and pure— 
Even here ye seem to stand 
Not far from heaven’s door: 
And when the pearly gates receive 
Your gentle forms within, 
Methinks the Savior smiles to see 
You meekly enter in! 


Not with the wise and mighty, 
Among the holy throng— 
My voice too weak and lowly 
To mingle in their song. 
Would not my trembling spirit shrink 
To join their loud acclaim, 
When gathered round the burning throne, 
They chant Jehovah’s fame ? 


But with the little children, 
O may my portion be! 
With them to praise the Savior, 
The Father’s face to see. 
With them in humble joy attune 
My harp to strains divine; 
And cry, redeemed by thy blood, 
The glory shall be Thine! 


—————_. 


MORNING HYMN. 


When [ look up to yonder sky, 

- So pure, so bright, so wondrous high, 
1 think of one Tamme see, 
But one who sees and cares for me. 


His name is God : he gave me birth, 
And every living thing on earth ; 
And every tree and plant that grows, 
To the same hand its being owes. 


*Tis he my daily food provides, 
And all that I require besides ; 
And when I close my slumbering eye 
Isleep in peace, for he is nigh. 


Then surely I should ever love 

This gracious God, who reigns above ; 

For very kind indeed is he, 

To love a little child like me. 
ee 


EVENING HYMN. 
Lord thou art good and kind to me, 
Every blessing comes from thee ; 
O may I through all my days, 
Raise to thee my songs of praise ; 
Heavenly Father, give me grace, 
Evermore to seek thy face. 


——, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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